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“© Give the people something to fight for, 

“c fig rht.”” 

Py ea Bis 
SUMMARY OF POLITICS 


SPAIN. The news from Spain is, I 
am atraid, too good to be true; but, if it be 
true; if the people are really making a stand 
avainst France, it is a most giorious circum- 
stance, and is a fine illustration of Sir Francis 
Burdett’s doctrive, that the people need never 
be compelled to fight ; need never be driven 
to take up arms; need never be flogged to 
the work, provided they feel, that the cause 
is their own. Nota hand was raised to de- 
fend the authority of either the king or the 
prince; byt, the moment they were safely 
gone, the people appear to have felt a return 
of their ancient character, and a desire to be 
ereat and free. The ‘ accursed thing was 
‘* removed from the camp,” and the happy 
effects were speedily experienced, It will, 
indeed, be an interesting event, if the Spa- 
niards, with an abdicated throne, should res- 
cue their country from the fangs of the 
French ; or, if they should make any thing 
like a respectable stand against them; and, 
the thing is possible; for, though an im 
mense army will be poured ip upon them, a 
nation so populous and so large as Spain is 
vot very soon over-run, ‘To getrid of Na- 
poleon and of their own stupid tyrants too 
will, indeed,.be a glorious atchievement ; 
but, I am afraid, it is something too glorious 
to hope for. Our ministers seem to be 
using great promptitude in giving them as- 
sistance. I hope, that no vile miscreant will 
whisper in their ear, that they ought to be 
cautious; that this is not the cause of Kings; 
and, that it is better to suffer Napoleon to 
triumph than to let the world see, that the 
people of any country are adequate to their 
own defence. | hope that no vile selfish 
miscreant will give such advice; but, really, 
I have my fears, that, when time has been 
taken for canvassing the subject, to reflect 
on the probable consequences of giving li- 
berty to the people of Spain, or, Of aii ding 
them in the undertaking of reviving their 
liberties; I really have my fears, that when 
time has been taken for this, we shall pre- 
ceive an abatement of that zeal, which, at 
present, appears to be operating in their 
behalf. I know, that there are men, who, 
though they hate Napoleon, because they 
are afraid of him, would see him conquer 
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and enslave the people of Spain, rather thaa 


see that people free. With such petsons 
there able, nothmuge so 
horrible, nothing so diabolical, as treedom 
enjoyed by the people. ‘To them, Napoleon 
is an object of hatred, 
nations, but as an overturaver of aut 
and aplunderer of the rich. If they lose 
their power of living upon the Jabour of the 
people, that is all they dread; and, as there 
is a chance of their enjoy ine their plunder 
under Napoleon, they would, upon all occa- 
sions, prefer his sway to such 
should effectually protect the people against 
all plunderings whatsoever, Let us hope, 
however, no such miscreants will find 
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To assist the people of Spain (such assist- 
ance being uncoupled wiih any condition as 
to the internal government, of the country), 
I, for my part, would grudge nothing; and, 
I believe, that the whole country has the 
same feeling. It is certainly, if we go se- 


riousiy to work, in our} ower to do imuch. 
We have the complete the sea, 
In Spain there are sea-ports, We 
can supply the Spaniards with an abundance 
of arms and ammunition. We can send 
them artillery, and exceijent artille 
and, some good enginecrs. We 
them a smail army of soldiers; an 
short, we can pat it in their power to beat 
the French. But, then, it will require great 
frankness on our part; aad, above ail, an 
explicit declaration, that we will, a! no time 
and in no manner, interfere in the internal 
concerns of Spain; but, that the people shall 
be Jeft to their own free choice as to ail mat- 
ters rebating to their own government. ‘This 
is, however, what, I am atraid, we shall not 
do. Any thing that we isuse will, we shall 
see, be filled with reservations, and with 
doctrines about loyalty and re/igion; and, 
that being the case, the Spaniards will have 
noconfidence in us. Weshall, [ aim afraid, 
talk about their king being he/d in captivity ; 
and, if we do, the people of Spain will treat 
us just as the people of France did. Napo- 
leon is become a sort of general proteetor of 
crowned heads. Itis not his interest to see, 
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any where, 4 change in favour of the liber- 
tries of the people; and his interest agrees 
but too well, in this respect, with. the incli- 
nations of most of the governments, which 
he attacks, and which the. people will not 
defend against him, merely because it is im- 
possible for him to make their lot worse t#an 
iis. —— The Covkier newspaper tells us, 
that the country feels unusual anxiety for the 
** patriots” of Spain. "This print is quite 
enthusiastic in their cause. J wish it may 
not soon receive a damper. I wish it may 
not hear a voice, saying: ‘* What are you 
‘* abont, Courier? Do you know how dan- 
‘* yerous it is to talk of patriots ? Do you 
‘* consider that the people of Spain are acting 
‘ for their own preservation, and not for the 
“ exclusive benefit of a base, corrupt, and 
** oreedy set of courtiers ? Deo you reflect, 
' that, if they suceced, bribery and corrup- 
™ tion will be starved in Spain? And, have 
‘you duly weighed the natural consequen- 
‘* ces ofan example, which would convince 
** the world, that a king may abdicate bis 
* throne, thathe and all his tamiuy may be 
“ taken into exile, and that, yet, the coun- 
*€ try may be defended, ifs liberties restored, 
‘6 and its honour and greatness asserted ? 
*« Pray, cansider, what a contrast this event 
* will make when compared with what bas 
‘* happened in those countries, where the 
: kings and princes have remained } aud 
‘‘ where the siruggle (such as it was) has 
‘* been made for them. 
‘© Napoleon there is, to be sure, great dan- 
‘ ger; but, my dear Courier, that power, 
‘« were it fen limes as gieat as itis, would 
“ not be an object of a thovsandtb part so 
** much dread, as the success of a people, 
** who should, at once, defend themselves 
‘* avainst him, and annihilate domestic bri- 
*« bery, corruption, and oppression.” — It 
will grieve me 40 see this damper applied to 
the- Courier, who, having its eye fixed upor 
Napoleon's power, now talks so cheerly 
about ** the patriots ot Spain ;"" bot, J must 
contess, that Lam greatly afraid of it; tor, 
to wish success to the people of Spain is to 
wish destruction to bribery and sycophaacy 
and peeulation, than all which, tu the heart 
of the Coarier, nothing appears to be more 
congenial. If Napoleon were baffled in 
Spain, there is no telling to what that might 
Jead. ‘The ultimate consequence might be 
the deliveranee of Europe. I mesu the 
* veal deliverance.“ and wot a mere exchange 
of despotisms. ‘The effect in America would 
be wanderful; though [ should be greatly 
eurprizest, if, in the United States, the go- 
¥V- diacnt, the present feigaing faction, were 
wot decidedly bestile to the Spaniards, 
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that faction being French at heart, and no- 
thing but French ——There is, it is said, ay 
envoy in London, from the Spanish patriots, 
the Viscount Marerrosa, who has been 
fully accredited by our ministers ; so that, it 
wonld seem, that there are occasions, when 
to be patriots is no sin. All this is de- 
lightful, if we do not change our minds - 
but, f bave great fears upon that score, | 
have great fears, that there are, in this 
' country, several men, who, rather than sce 
the Spaniards really free, would see them 
exterminated, and Buonaparté marching in 
triumph over the land stained with their 
blood. 1 will not mame these men; but, | 
wish my words to be remembered, and most 
sincerely wish the correctness of my opinion 
may not become too evident, before many 
months have passed over our heads. ——Mrr, 
Sheridan has, I see, given notive of a motion 
upon the sub;.ct of Spain, which motion is 
to be inade, it seems, to-morrow, and, as [| 
shall not, in this sheet, have an opportunity 
of noticing the debate, I will here make a 
remark or two upon what was said relative 
to the propriety of making any motion at ail. 
Mr. Perceval *© could not see what good 
‘* could arise from the agitation of such a 
“« subject ;*" and Mr. Whitbread thought, 
‘s that the moment was so critical, that 
‘ every matter of the kind should be leit 
“entirely and exclusively to the discretion 
‘* of the executive power.” For what? I can 
see no reason for that at all. Let the com- 
niunication with Spain be carried on by, oF 
through, the king; but, at the most critical 
of all times, shall the parliament disperse, 
and express not one single sentiment relative 
to Spain? ‘They are allowed, God biess 
them, to send up to the king as many a 
dresses as they please, upon any and upon 
every occasion; but, they. are not to whisper 
a word by way of advice. —— Nothing cn 
be more proper than a resolution passed by 
the parliament, expressive of their Joy e 
what is reported has taken place 
Spain, and of their earnest hope, that no 
means within our power will be neglect # 
give success to the arms of the people of os 
country, so basely abandoned, so shame a ; 
sold, by their rulers. Into such ’ eg 
tion might be wrought the sentiment of : 
parliament respecting the principle Ps 
which aid should be afforded to the pe 
niards; which would operate 45 4 
upon those, who might be tempted ‘Lovie 
on war for the Spaniards, upod apart 
principle that it was carried on fot the 10} : 
ist French.——The motion will do g vcible 
any rate, and Ido not think it's ae 
that it should do any harm. If t@ 
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ministers declare themselves bene upon en- 
C wouring to gi e real treedom to the peo- 
ple of Spain, the declaration may tend to 
keep thein firm ; and, if it discover the fact 

that the ministers are about to play the ol d 
came of Put and Dundas, the sooner the 
people of Spain know it, the better it is.—— 
The mn as yet, know nothing of the teel- 
y par tof our government, towards 
We onrecli es 
that has 


ing ot ; 
the cause a the Spaniards. 
know nothing of it. lf the news, 
been received, be true, there ought, before 
now, to have been a congratulation pass be- 
tween the king and the parhament. Mr, 
Sheridan, inanswer to Mr. Whitbread, said, 
that ** he felt the urgency of the business, 
‘“ and was, therefore, resolved not to leave 
‘at to the slow and skulking hesitation of 
“ the ministers.” Nobly resolved! if you 
do but stick to it. A skulking hesitation, 
udeed! What should have prevented them 
froin declaring their inten’ ious befere now ? 
kp it dancer could there possibly have been 
1 their avowing themselves the friends of 
ie people of Spain? It appears to me to be 
one of those cases, in which disguise could 
not possibly be of any service, supposing the 
views of the ministers to have been what 
they onght.--—We ask them to divuige no 
secrets. We do not ask ther how, or when, 
they are gotng to aid'the Spaniards. All we 
want to “know, is, that they heartily wish 
success to the people ot Spain. We want to 
be assured, that there are no lurking stipu- 
lations about royalty in contemplation ; no 
design whatever to seize upon the treasures 
of Hig hee and, in spite of all they can do, 
. Sheridan’s motion will bring forth that 
which will discover their intentions in the 
eross, 
ow-Pox. This experiment, which 
has cust the nation twenty thousand pounds, 
or more, to Dr, Jenner, is now, it seems, to 








have an act of parliament to give it currency. | 


Mr. Rose bas brought in a bill for the pur- 
pose of ‘ establishing a central institation 
‘*€ in London tor the distribution of the cow- 

pox matter,” which bill, in all appearance, 
will pass; and thus this disgusting and de- 
grading remedy will cost the nation another 
four or five thousand pounds annually, 
though it has been clearly proved not to 
have answered the purpose intended. This, 
however, I regard as cheap, when compared 
to the menace of Mr. Futrer, who, in a 
late debate proposed a compulsory law upon 
the subject. 
Mr. Wilberforce, who was for a law to pre- 
vent parents from having their children in- 
Oculated with the small pox mater, unless 
they chose to send them to pest-houses, or 
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to some plece at a considerable distance from 
avy other habitations. ‘ibis cruel and ty- 
rAnnical proposition | opposed at the time ; 
and Tam happy to perceive, that it is now 
universally exploded, except by the deluded 
few, who have been weak enough to enrol 
themselves in a sort of combination in ta- 
vour of the cowematter. I should like to 
have heard Mr. Rose's statement of the cite 
cumstances at Ringwood, whence, be says, 
it is evident, thot the failure arose ‘* fron 
* the use of improper matter.” Vhat many 
persons, who had been inoculated with the 
cow-pon, caught the small pox, and died, at 
Ringwood, is a fact that even ** the Re sya 
* Jennerian Society” cannot deny ; and, this 
being the case, what man, in his senses, will 
pat any faith in the efficacy of the cow-pox, 

asa preventive of the small pox ? The thing 
isdone. It das fatted, and it is in vain to 

endeavour to prop up its reputation; for, in 
a few years, it will become proverbi. il as a 
humbug. The pretext of spurtous matter 
is the weakest detence that ever was set up; 

because, it ts evident, that such will alway 3 
be the excuse. ‘The methodist pike, who 
told his sboal of gudyeons, that, if (hey Aad 








faith, they might jump into a chalk pit 


without so much as straining their ancles, 
answered all their reproaches with saying, 
that their broken bones were owing to their 
own sin ip not having faith, ard reterrec, 
or proof, to one amongst them, who had a 

ral aietelts escaped unburt. All that caich 
the small pox and die, have been cow-poxed 
with spurious matter, and all who have not 
yet caught the small pox, afier the cow pox 
operation, have had the pure matter; and so 
it will be, to be sure, to the end of the 
chapter Who is to collect this ** genuine 
matter’, and whence is it to come? Who 
shall tell whether he moculate with the 
cow-pox or with king's evil ? Or with many 
other disorders, one of which I will not 
name, but which I do hope, that fathers aud 
incihers, who have given their children that 
greatest of blessings, a pure stream of blood, 
will not forget, when they are ubout to 
cause that blood to be impregnated with 
matter taken from the ulcerocs bodies of 
others, The smal) pox is liable to no saich 
fatal consequence. ‘The disorder is so well 
known as vever to be mistaken; and, as tu 
the risk, what isa litle risk of death, come 
pared with a great risk of that which mort 
render life a continual burden ?—--I am 
glad, however, to pesceive, that the minis- 
ters took care to intimate their decided hase 
tility to any law for propagating the cow- pos 
by force, by the aid of. pains and penalties. 
This being the case, I care liule about Mr. 
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Rose and his cow pox institution. 
who choose to have their children’s blood im- 
pregnated from that shop, will be at liberty 
soto do; and those who wish to avoid it, 


Those, 


may. ‘This is all right; though it may be 
very foolish indeed to make laws upon such 
a subject. I think, we may thank the events 
at Kingwood tor this ministerial protest 
against compulsory measures. [t would have 
been curious enough to see people paying 
penalties for being so obstinate as not te con- 
sult their own health, or that of their chil- 
dren ! The present application to parlia- 
meut is a pretty good proof, that the project 
is beginning to be blowed upon. ‘* ‘The 
Royal Jennerian Society” want funds. The 
subscribers have fallen off; and so applica- 
tion to the public purse is become necessary. 
Why have the subscribers fallen off? ‘Their 
humanity has not waxed cold, to be sure. It 
were slander, indeed, tosuppose that. But, 
I suspect, that their faith has waxed cold ; 
and, when that is the case, zeal soon slack- 
ens its operations, more especially when 
those operations consist chiefly in the expen- 
diture of money. ——-Some persons will, per- 
haps, blame me for thus exciting alarm in 
the minds of parents, who have applied the 
cow-pox to their children. But, they who 
are really alarmed, will perceive that the 
remedy is at hand, and will not fail to appiy 
it; and, besides, it is for me to look to the 
future as well as to the past. 

Post-Cuatse Work. This seems an 
odd title to an article under the head of poét- 
fics; but, it will be found, I think, that 
certain proeeedings, relative to the price of 
posting, involve principles of great moment, 
in politics, The reader will have observed, 
that, for sometime past, there has been an 
advertisement in thenews-papers, purporting, 
that certain ‘* Nodlemen and Gentlemen” 
met occasionally, atthe St. Albans Tavern, 
for the purpose of concerting measures to 
keep down the price of posting ——I was, 
when I first saw this advertisement, tempted 
-to notice it; and, [ cannot now delay to 
do it, seeing what has passed, upon the sub- 
ject, in the House of Commons.——On 
the tenth instant, “ Mr, Sheridan rose pur- 
** suant to notice, to move for leave to bring 
** in abill to amend the acts relating to li- 
** cences. His object, was to make it obli- 
** gatory on the magistrates to assign a reason 
‘* whenever they took away a licence, or 
‘* refused tograntone. He adverted to the 
*€ recent meetings of members of both 
** houses of parliament, at the St. Albans 
** Coffee-house, with a view to prevent the 
** rise in the price of postage; and the re- 
** medy proposed by the member for pussex, 
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_, {hat there were many persons at the meet. 

ings at the St. Albans Tavern, who 
“* were not members of both houses of par- 

liament, for the right hon, Gent. could 
have heard the statement he had just made 
of his proposition, only from the unfair 
understanding of a post-horse master 
looking forthe high prices. What he had 
stated, was, that the only mode of ob- 
taining remedy was by encouraging com- 
‘* petition. But in cases of gross abuse in 
remote places, where there was no room 
for competition, he allowed he suggested 
the propriety of the magistrates taking 
away the licence, andhe cited the prece- 
dent of a liéence taken away from an Inn- 
keeper who charged a French ambassador 
going: out of the country, 1501. for a 
‘* breakfast. It was fit the magistrates 
** should have such a diseretion in cases of 
gross abuse, and to subject them to assign 
reasons wouid be to subject them to the 
lash of the Court of King’s Bench, and 
the recovery of penalties by the criminal 
** publican.” As tothe subject of this 
motion, this annual lure of Mr. Sheridan to 
the ease of Westminster, it is hardly 
worthy of notice, there being only a few 
sot-pot foolsin that city, who do not clearly 
see to the bottom of it. But, it here comes 
out, in the shape of an acknowledged fact, 
that it was suggested, by a member of pat- 
Jiament, to the ‘* noblemen and gentlemen,” 
at the St. Albans Tavern, to use their power 
(ledged in their hands, as magistrates) 
for the purpose of — panishing inn-Kkeep- 
ers, for charging them at what they 
deem too high a rate for carrying them 
about the country; to punish men for 
asking sach or such a_ price for their 
work and the use of their chattels ; aod, this 
fact I deem ainost disgraceful one to both 
the head and the heart of the parties pio 
posing and entertaining the measure.—~ 
It matters little whether the price of posts 
be exorbitant, or reasonable ; though, fro" 
any calculation that I can make, ! cae 
it reasonable ; and, my wonder always 2° 
been, how the inn-keepers, in the patt © 
England that I am, most acquainted. — 
can perform it at so cheap a rate as they ¢2- 
The proof that it cannot be pa 
cheaper, leaving a proper profit to ine se 
keeper, is that it is not performed org am 
for, if a larger prof were deri 
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capital employed in posting, than from 
capital employed in any other way, the 
certain consequence would be, that more 
capital would flow into the posting trade, 
and thus would the profits of that trade be 
speedily reduced to the general level of the 
profits of other trades. If the rise, which 
is now contemplated, or which bas taken 
place in the rate of posting, leave the inn- 
keeper a greater profit than can be acquired 
from the selling of plumbs and sugar and 
candles, for instance, do the St. Albans 
Wiseacres suppose that there wiil be no 
crocers that will turn inn-keepers ? Do 
they suppose, sensible ‘*‘ noblemen and 
« gentlemen,” that nobody will be tempted 
to getashure of these immense profits ; 
and, that the present inn-keepers will con- 
tinue in the enjoyment of a monopoly of 
gain, When that gain is open to ail the 
world ? Do they suppose, cunning ‘‘ noble- 
men and gentlemen,” thatthe whole of the 
people, having capital to emp'oy, will be 
blind to these enormous profits, or that 
there is some unknown cause which will 
arrest capital in its natural eurrent towards 
this particular calling? Mr. Fuller says, 
indeed, that the best remedy is ‘‘ the en- 
** couraging of competilion;”’ but, as he 
did not point out the best mode of doing 
that, I will for him, and that is, by giving 
some one more than the present inn-keeper 
demands. If betellme, that the remedy 
wouid then be worse than the disease, my 
answer is, that, from the very nature of 
things, itmust be the only way of encou- 
raging a competition. Let us try this 
empty talk by the test of practice. Sup- 
pose Mr. Fuller, together with all the 





noblemen and gentlemen in the county of | 


Sussex, were to set about their remedy, as 
far as applied to the road from Chichester 
to London... How would they go to work ? 
How would they encourage competition? 
It is easy to talk about it, bat how would 
they doit? Why, to be sure, inthis way: 
they would ride in the chaises of these who 
would convey them at a cheaper rate than 
that at which the present inn-keepers will 
convey them. So that, incomparable con- 
jurers, they would encourage capital to 
come into the posting trade by offering it 
a profit /ess than that, which now exists, 
which does not induce it to come of its own 
accord, and which they, by their very talk 
of encouragement, acknowledge to be in- 
sufficient to induce it to come. Most peo- 
ple, when they have a desire to bring 
additional Jabour to a particular point, or to 
draw additional capital to any particalar 








profits than were before given or derived ; 
but, this new set of coalesced conjurers, 
act upon a principle precisely the contrary, 
and yet, they talk as gravely about their 
scheines as if they were founded in nature 
and in reason, and as if they would, as a 
thing of course, reeeive the assent of the 
vublicin general. But, great self conceit 
Is a never-failing characteristic of imbecility 
of mind. What dothese ‘ noblemen and 
‘* gentlemen,” what does Mr. Fuller, for 
should seein his face, to induce them to 
employ a losing or a dead capital in draw- 
ing his body about the country ? It is not, 
eood man, forthe honour, but for the profil of 
yourcustom, that they bow and scrape and 
smile and cringe and run and bawl at your 
approach. About you they care no more 
than they do about the dirt upon your boots. 
It isyour money that they have a respect 
and an affection for ; and, if you should 
attempt to carry your encouraging project 
into practice, the first question that will 
be asked vou will be, what money you will 
udvance for the purpose; what addition 
you will make to the rate of posting at 
which the present inn-keepers carry you ; 
how much you will give more than is given 
by other people? Will you build new 
inns for the purpose of encouragement ? 
Do, and let them for afourth part of what 
they cost you; and even then your purpose 
would not be effected. You would, pro- 
bably, be carried three pence a mile cheaper 
than by the old inn-keepers ; but, my good 
Mr. Fuller; there is a difference in the 
quality of posting, as well as in the qua- 
lity of beer. The brewer, if you compel 
him to sell his beer at three pence a_ pot 
wil] get just as much profit as he does when 
he sells it at six pence a pot. Water 
costs him nothing; with this he lowers 
his beer to the price that he gets for it, 
Time is the great ingredient in the hands of 
the posting trade, and that, were they stint- 
ed in their price, they must, and would, 
call to their aid. From seven miles an houe 
they would come down to five; instead of a 
neat tight chaise, you would Lave to commit 
your person to an old rattling, jingling, cra- 
zy thing, that might let you drop upon the 
side of that break-neck hill between Mid- 
hurst and Haslemere, which, to say nothing 
of the hindrance and injury that the affairs 
ef the nation and of the cow pox matter 
society might experience, would far out- 
weigh the amount of the few additional 
pounds which you lav on’, during the year, 
in expeditions and safe posting.-——If any 





business, oiler grealer wages and greater j one can doubt that such wouid be the eficet 
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of an © encouragement’ such as 
proposes, he has only to travel, 


Mr. Fuller 
fora few 
GAYS, iv those parts of the country, where 
the innu-keepers have few pest-chaise cus- 
tomers. Here, the price is the same as 
upon the great roads; bet, from the want 
of constant employment for the horses, 
drivers, and chaises, all these the owner is 
obliged to keep of an interior quality: the 
consequence of which is, that ( avehing is 
mach slower, much Jess comfortable, and 
much more dangerous. ‘Ten times tor every 
mile-stene are the Jandlord. the driver, the 
chase, and the poor horses abused ; but, 1f 
the traveller would buttake one moment to 
refiect, he would clearly perceive, that the 
fugit wes the want of a price sufficiently 
heh to enable the former to pravide and 
keep allthe batter of a better quality. 
Sothat, itappears tome, that, if the office 
of a yustice of the peace could be perverted 
to the base purpose of extorting trom the 
inn-keepers a part of the money due to them 
for their posting-work, they would very 
soon right themselves by lowering the qua- 





fi y of their commodity. Therefore, the 
only freedicable scheme seeirs to be this: 
for the yostices of each district to insist ape 
% 


having Acir own positing done ata cheap rate, 
wend tojeave the inn kecpers to get as much 
asthey can tromevery body else. This would 
be an infamous 
lam persuaded, 
achat very fea justices of the peace would 
be guiltv of, if they could 
But. 


+? ’ . 
catie ;, thele Is 


be verv rascaily ; a wonld 


J 


’ 
i 
abuse of power ; and, tts, 


( with impunity, 
itis what might be done; it is practi- 
sense in it: while, in the 
other scheme, there is nothing but what. is 
senseless s net but what must have 
issned froma head without brains, or what- 
ever cise ft 


Ing 


is thet enables the.owner to re- 
flec! and io reason. ——The power given to 
the y tices to refuse, to erant, or to renew, 
licences to public houses, was given for the 
purpose of being a check to disorder and 
tmmoraiiiy, and, they were to be spared the 
trouble and vexation of ay process for hav- 
ing exercised this power, because, proof 
being so ditheelt to obtain, they wouid, if 
exposed to ancaciion for their conduct, be 
aiways disinclined to do their duty in this 
respect. But, would it not be an abomina- 
ble act, to make use of this power for the 
porpose of fxing a maximum upon the 
work of post-horses and drivers? For the 
perpose of causing themselves and their 
tricinls to be carried about the country at the 
expence of other people? It is sufficient to 
state ihe proposition to expose it to universal 
reprobation.--—As to the meeting at the 
Bt. Albans, too, docs it pot furnish a yery 


, 


| 
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decent example? Will these « noblemen 
‘* and gentlemen” attempt to shoo: deluded 
people, if, epon any fature OCceasioy ) 


7 aps ly they 
should meet for the purpose of fj 


Ing a inax- 
imum upon bread or meat? Bread and meat 
are full as necessary tothem as posting is * 
these “© noblemen atid gentienen,” aud the 
inn-keeper bas as good a right to fix bis price 
fo ask what he thinks the worth of his ittiee.. 
modity, as the baker and butcher have to 
ask what they think the worth of theirs. It 
would be curievs enough to hear a man, uv 


o> bis trial for a riot, justify himself apon 
the example of-f the noblemen and gentle. 
men” at the St. Albans Tavern; and, would 
itnot, Mr. Fuller, be very hard to hano o1 
whip the poor apfortunate brorher 2——Ir 
was a mercy, shat seme wiseacre did not 
propose to pass an act of parliament for 
keeping down the rate of posting. We 
should have heard ofa great demand for dog- 
horses; for nothing else wonld have made 
its appearance before a post-chaise. ‘There 
wonld have been quite anew system of post- 
ing regulations introduced ; there would have 
been charges for luggage; there would have 
been charges for fire ; there would have been 
something to make up for the low price of 
posting; or else, the chaises must have been 
drawn by live carrion driven by a wretch that 
might have been suspected of having dropped 
froma gibbet No, no; pray, Mr Fuller, 
Jet such matters alone. You miay be deeply 
versed in what relates to the cow-pox maticr, 
of which society, | perceive (from a letier 
of yours, inserted inthe Morning Chronicle 
of the Gth instant, betweenan Amphitheatre 
and a Lottery puff), you are chosen the 
vice president ; but, as far as Tam able to 
jod e from your proceedings at the St. Al- 
bans Tavern, your mind is unused to en- 
tertain questions relating to profits and 
prices. JT have, for my part, always thought 
the lot of the innkeeper avery bard one. 
I supposed him, one way or ancther, to get 
money ; but, then I considered what 4 
slave he was; how he was obliged to receive 
every farthing of his due as a favour ; what 
respect he was obliged to assume for thov- 
sandsof persons, whom he must have despis- 
ed; how submissive he was obliged to be 
to the humours and important airs of many, 
who, he must have been pretty certain, 
never were in a chaise before in their al 
and with what complaisance he was obliged 
to answer to the surly, brutish grow! of 
many an old swoln glutton or set, who, 
stripped of his wealth, must have ae 
more disgusting than the dead dogs — 
cais in the kennel. A man goa 0 
1 cannot grudge great profits. The nig 
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man earns, perhaps, a guinea in six 
hours, but, who would not rather be a car- 
penter at half-a-crewn a day? When, 
therefore, Sir, your are again engaged in a 
calculation of the gains of the inn- “keepe r, 
pray do not forget to makea large deduc- 
tion on account of his slavery. 

AMERICAN STATEs. The following 
‘* toasts and sentiments, selected from va- 
“ rious celebrations of the 4th of July, in 
« ditferents parts of the United States,” | 
extract from an American newspaper of last 
year, in order to give the reader a specimen 
of the means th: it are made use of, in that 

ountry, to keep alive a hatred of England; 
and to enable bim to judge of the probabi lity 
that there is of gaining the friendship of suc h 

a people by concession and by wheedling, 
‘€ The charter of our independence—the ea- 
‘* gle this day proclaims that the blot of the 
‘* Leopard upon it, shall be expiated by the 
‘‘ remorse or é/ood of the lion. Great 
‘* Britain; ‘* the voice of our brother's 
‘* blood crieth from the ground.”’—May that 
‘* powerful appeal to justice and vengeance 
‘** not be disregarde “d_ by any true American, 
“and we shail again teach those roébers 
** (like their countrymen Burgoyne and 
*€ Cornwailis) to march to the tune of Yan- 
** kee Doodle. 
** Britain, Whitby and Humphreys—wor- 
** thy servants of a worthy master; may tHe 
** galluws trove their end, aud the execra- 
** tion of a free people their epitaph. -— 
** The memory of our gallant tars lately as- 
** sassinated ov board the frigate Chesa- 
** peake, by the treacherous, cowardly, san- 
“ guinary ruffians of Britain; when the ex- 
‘* ecutive gives the signal we shall be found 
** at our post ready to avenge their murder, 
‘© May the heart never beat nd¥ the 
** soul never feel, who would not remember 
** the marder of our citizens on board the 
** Chesapeake. ‘The manufactories of the 
“ United States, we have improved beyond 
‘‘ our most sanguine expectation, we will 
show the haughty Britons that Americans 
can do betier without their cloth than they 
** can without our flour. Law; written 
and plain rules for freemen, common 
sense and common honesty to interpret 
** them, and the kuife to the root of (hut 
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** hideous excrescence galled common law of 


** England, servilely adopted vy an Ameri- 
‘* can bench.”-———T his is the ** mild and 
‘* unoffending people,” of whom Mr, Senator 
Michell spoke, as the reader some time ago 
saw in the extract, which I made from his 
speech. The utmost- endeavours of the 


ablest deseriber could net give us the means 
of judging ef the temper of the Americans 
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so well as this little extract does. This is 
the sort of language they have always held 
towards us, at times when their injustice and 
insolence have brought down upon them the 
exercise of our power ; and, at other times, 
they have always spoken of us as a nation of 
the basest of cowards. So that, in their 
mouths, we have always been murderers or 
But, what do the vain and 





poltrooms 
stupid wretches mean by murder committest 
by Capt. Humphreys? They talk of trea- 
Why, did he not send word to 
unless the men were 
be attacked? 
And was it nota frigate of 44 guus against 
aship of 50 guns? Where, then, was the 
We shall, by- 
| Nel- 


in the buy of 


chery too. 
their commander, that, 


treachery, or the murder? 


son committed horrid murder, 
‘Trafalgar. This .is the way yf saucy boys: 
i give them the horse-whip, and they stua 
the street with cries of murder,-—The 
viin fools, you see, have the conceit, that 
we live upon I have proved, 
that, when all the ports were open, we did 
Hot import, upon au average of years, more 
than enough to find us in food 
in each year, supposing the corn import 
be worth (as Mr. Young states it) two mil- 
lions sterling annually; and, a 
of these imports, that came from America, 
Mr. Young describes it as not being worthy 
of notice, His words are these: ‘* to ex- 
pect bread from America, would be ta 
* Jook for it from a country whence it pe- 
ver came, except in quantities perfectly 
 jusignificant, when compared with the 
* magnitude of our demand.” [ wish the 
fools in America had been, ia time, possess 
ed of this truth. [t certainly would have 
made them less insolent. Yet, it would 
hae beea very dificult to make them be- 
lieve the fact. They see great numbers of 
barrels of flour shipped off tron their seve- 
ral ports; and, as it is flattering to thew va- 
nity to believe, that théy teed all the world; 
that all the nations upon earth are, in sei 
sort, at their mercy, they would not be 
easily persuaded to the contrary. ——Arg 
the fools not mad? They have fallen out 
with the Common Law of England! Vhey 
want * a knife tothe root of ths Aideoug 
‘ ereress ence | ‘Lrey are mad. Hiv iticg 
mid Why, the foolish beasts, what liw 
have they but the common law of Engiaud? 
One of the clauses in each of their writes 
constitutions was, that ‘* the Common baw 
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© America.” Where would they, if ** a 
‘ knife” were put to this ‘* exerescence,” 
look for principles, whereon ty decide i 
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any case, either of property or of crime? 
‘They are mad. What would become of 
the trial by jury and all the rights and privi- 
Jeges attached to it? They are mad, What 
pretty work it would be to Jay all property at 
the mercy of a new set of lawgivers, ap- 
pointed to form a written code to meet all 
the diversity of circumstances, which must 
arise in the hundreds of eases, that would, 
in the course of a few years, be brought for- 
ward for decision! They are stark staring 
miad———I{t is curious enough to observe, 
however, that, at the very moment, that they 
ave representing it as ashame for a nation, 
as they are, to admit the use of the 
common jaw of England; while they are (as 
has always been their practice) speaking of 
themselves as the on/y tree people in the 
world; it is curious to observe, that, while 
this is going forward in one column of their 
hewspapers, they are, in another, complain- 
ing of (he tyranny, under which they them- 
selves ive. ‘The same paper, which con- 
tained the above extracts, also contained the 
following paragraph, relative to the conduct 
of Mackran, the Governor of Pennsylvania. 
o—‘* ‘Lhe protection of the laws is com- 
** pleiely dene away in regard to one party, 
and as far as they can be persecuted and 
bunted down by Jaw, they are sure of be- 
ing victims. Is ours a government of 
eguel jaws? Is this a government of ¢he 
pcople 2? What sort of a constitution must 
that be, which admits of such excuses, 
and tolerates such abuses? ‘There surely 
must be something rotten at the root; 
and although we may get rid of such an 
excrescence as M‘Kean by impeachment, 
the root of the evil still will remain, and 
«a governor of evil propensities, may in- 
** flict the same wounds upon society. Is it 
just, is it equitable, can it be justified by 
any rational principle, that one man. one 
family, ora sect of quids, should be above 
the law, an¢ that another portion of the 
community. should not only be subject to 
its penalties, but be made the victims of 
** its obscurity and its tyranny? And yet 
** such is the present state of society, 
«* M‘Kean the governor of poor unfortunate 
“© Pennsylvania, has declared, that he would 
# transmit the constitution unimpaired to 
** his successor. ‘That constitution requires 
** of him, that he shall see the laws faith- 
fully executed, and he is sworn to the 
** performance of his duty. How are the 
« Jaws executed ? His son, the attorney ge- 
** neral, pressed the court to send for one ci- 
-“€ tizen from Lancaster to answer to an in- 
** dictment, while be permits one of his 
** cronies, who has been indicted for up- 
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wards of -six weeks, to roam at large un- 
«¢ der his nose.—What a faithful exe 


ce 


é 


cutor of 
our laws! How unstained and unbroken 


ry ned not the Commnatetion descend to 
M‘Kean's successor ! How fruitful are not 
our laws of protection, and how rigour- 
ously are they not made to embrace 
crime! How blessed are not the people of 
Pennsylvania with such a governor, such 
an attorney general, such a noble family, 
and such a virtuous host of officers many. 
‘« factured in the M‘Kean laboratory !"— 
Well done! Out with it!—Bui, is this, 
then, the blessed effects of your written con- 
stitutions ? And, yet do you want to set 
more pettifoggers to work to make more 
ecdes for you? This Mackean is, to be 
sure, all they say of him. There was not 
such a man figured, even during the worst 
times of the French revolution. He was 
born to be a tyrant, of which character he 
has all the qualities in the highest perfection. 
My malediction upon the Pennsylvanians 
was, ** may Mackean live to the age of Me- 
‘* thusalem ;”’ and, the best of it is, that the 
tyrant, as if wearied of persecuting one par- 
ty, has now, it appears, fallen upon, and 
stuck his poisonous eld fangs into, the other 
party, that party who were guilty of most 
shocking crimes in order to raise him to the 
Governor's chair. His principal object has 
been to fatten his sens and relations upon 
the taxes. With this-in view, he turned 
out of place all the persons of the party at 
first opposed to him; but, many of the best 
offices being in the hands of his own party, 
it was next necessary to quarrel with that 
party, and, of course, to play off, as he now 
appears to be doing, the other party against 
them, The party last-mentioned are de- 
lighted at this opportunity of glutting theit 
revenge : and, thus Mackean, with perfect 
safety, persecutes them alternately, or, ra- 
ther, as the legend relates of the devil, he 
sits sniggering to himself, while the two 
gangs of sinners, whom he has set by the 
ears, abuse and rob and murder one another. 
The Americans are truly a miserabie 
people. It is quite impossible for people to 
have a common chance of happiness amidst 
such continual strife; strife which is found 
to exist in every village, though it contain 
but half a dozen houses, or huts. Some 
pettifogger is sure to put his poisonous paw 
into every man’s mess. The most pn 
ble scoundrels contrive to set good neig?- 
bours at war with each other. ‘There !s 9° 
such thing as justice in the legal decisions, 
country 
except by mere chance. Half the ¢ sed 
is annually perjured. It is an abuse of WO" 4 
to talk of the /iberties of the peoples 
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077] JUNE 18, 
country where there is no public morality. 
Where contracts and oaths are made but to 
be broken, neither property nor person can 
be safe. 
Botley, June 10, 1808. 


COBBETT’S 
Parliamentary History 
OF 
ENGLAND. 


The Fourth Volume of the above Work, 
comprising the Period from the Restoration 
in the year 1660, to the Revolution in the 
year 1688; will be ready for delivery on Sa- 
turday, the 2 25th instant.—On the same d: ly 
will be published, the Tenth Volume of 

Cobbett's Parliamentary Debates.” 

*.* All communications for the ‘© Par- 
liamentary Debates,” if sent in due time, 
shall be carefully attended to. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC PETITION. 


The following is an authentic Report of 
the Speech of the Brsuor of NorwicnH in 
the House of Lords on the 27th of May last, 
as it will be given in ‘' Cobbett’s Parlia- 
mentary Debates.” 

‘« My Lords ;—I rise, for the first time 
in my hfe, to address your lordships, and | 
rise with unaffected reluctance ; not because 
I entertain the smallest doubt, respecting ei- 
ther the expediency, the policy, or the justice 
of the measure now under consideration ; 
but, because, to a person in my situation, it 
must be exceedingly painful, (however firm- 
ly persuaded he may be in his own mind) to 
find himself impelled by a sense of duty, 
to maintain an opinion, directly the reverse 
of which is supported by so many wise and 
good men who belong to the same profes 
sion, and who sit upon the same bench with 
him. Important occasions however, some- 
times arise, on which an individual may be 
called upon toavow his own sentiments expli- 
citly and unequivocally, without any due de- 
ference to the judgment of others. Such an 
occasion I conceive the present to be, and 
shall without further apology trouble your 
lordships with a few remarks.—I have con- 
sidered, with all the care and attention, of 
which Iam capable, the various arguments 
which are urged against the Petition, in fa- 
vour of the Catholics of Ireland, which has, 


this day, for the second time, been presented 
and supported by the noble baron on the 
other side of the house, with his usual abi- 
lities, and at the same time, with that well 
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fords. In addition to these ample securities, 
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known regard for the real interest of the 
Established Church, for its peace, its secu- 


rity, its honour, and its prosperity, which 
forms, and has alw: ys formed so distinguish- 
ed a part in the character of that noble lord. 
—These objections, my lords, numerous as 
they are said to be, may all of them I think, 
be reduced under four heads. In the first 
place, it is asserted, or rather strongly in- 
sinuated, that the religious tenets of the Ca- 
tholics, are of such a nature as, per se, to 
exclude those who hold them from the civil, 
and military situations, to which they aspire. 
It is next said, that if this were not the case, 
these situations are matters of favour, not of 


right, and therefore, the Catholics have no 


just cause to complain that they are excluded 


third vlace, we are 
r1dmitted, that the mea- 


from them. In the 
told, that if it were 
sure were, abstractedly conside red, ji st and 
right; to re- 
peal statutes, whi h were passed with much 
deliberation 5; at tdered by mavny, 
as the bulw: wh 

church and state. And, lastly, there are 
that if there were no 
e Coronation 


it would be highly inexpedient, 


id are cons 
s of the constitution, is 


some, who contend, 
other objection, the words of th 
Oath an insuperable bar to the 
claims of the ¢ I shall not detain 
your Jordships long in the examination of 
ause they have been re- 


present 
‘atholics. 


these ob yections, Lex 
pe ate dly dis ussec, and, | as it appears lu me, 
, by far abler men, 
it — With ree 
itholies 


rular, 


very satis‘actorily refuted 
both in this house and out ot 
spect to the religious tenets of the CG 
of the present day, it is not a lite sin 
my lords, that we will not allow them to 
know what their own religious tenets really 
are. We call upon them for their Creed, 
upon some very important points : and they 
give it tous without reserve; but, instead of 
believing what they say, we refer them, 
with an air of controversial triumph, to the 
Councils of Constance, or Thoulouse, to the 
Fourth Lateran Council, or to the Council 
of Trent. In vain they most explicitly, and 
most solemnly aver, that they hold no tenet 
whatsoever, incompatible with their duties, 
either as men, or as subjects, or in any. way 
hurtful to the government u nder which they 
live. In vain they publish Declaration upon 
Declaration, in all of which they most une- 
quivocally disavow those bi ghly exception- 
able tenets which are im puted to them : and 
not only do they disavow, but they express 
their abhorrence of them. In vain they con- 
firm these Declarations by an Oath—an 
Oath, my lords, framed by ourse ‘Ives, drawn 
up with all possible care, aud caution, and 


couched in terms, as strong as language af- 
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for the principles and practice of this nume- 
rous and loyal class of our fellow subjects 
and fellow christians. A great statesman, 
now unhappily no more caused to be trans-. 
mitted a string of very important Queries, to 
the principal Catholic Universities abroad ; 
for the purpose of ascertaining, with preci- 
sion, the sentiments of the Catholic Clergy, 
respecting the real nature and extentof the 
Papal Power, and some other weighty points. 
Vhe answers returned to these Queries, by 
those learned bodies, appeared to me at the 
time, as they do now, perfectly satisfactory, 
and in the same light they were considered 
by most dispassionate men. Notwithstand- 
ing alithis, a concealed jealousy of Catholics 
still lurks about. by fur, too many of us; a 
jealousy in my opimon, as unworthy of a 
frauk and enlightened people, as it is inja- 
rious and cruel towards those who are the 
objects of it: for surely, my lords, if there 
be one position more incoutrovertibly true 
than another, it is this: if an individual, or 
abody of men, will give tothe government 
neder which they live such a security upon 
oath, as that government itself prescribes ;— 
if, moreover, they maintain no opinions de- 


structive of moral obligation, or subversive - 
of civil society; their speculative opinions of | 


a religious nature, can never, with justice or 
with reason, be urczed as excluding them 
from Civil and Military situations. The 
Catholics, my lords, give this security ; and 
havwyg given it, the legislature itself has de- 
clired, that thev ovuelht to be considered ‘* as 
as such, therefore, 
in my view of the subject, they are unques- 
tionably entitled to the privileges which they 
clam. When | speak of merely speculative 
opinions of Religion, 1 wish to be understood 
as meauing such opinions as begtn in the un- 
derstanding, and rest there, and have no 
practical iafluence whatsoever upon our con- 
duct in hfe. With this limiuation, Iam not 
sensible that there is any fallacy in the argu- 
ment which | heve made use of; it there be 
any, } shall be happy to have it pointed out ; 
as | cannot possibly haveany motive in view 
but what from my heart, ft believe to be the 
truth. —Should an unfortunate and deep root- 
ed preyudice prevail so far, as to make us 
say, decidedly and openly, that we will not 
believe a Catholic even upon his oath, there 
is an end, my lords, of the discussion at 
once; but the argument, if argument it cau 
be called, proves a great deal too much ; and 
for this piain reason: no obligation more 
binding than that of an appeal to the Su- 
preme Seimg by an oath, bas hitherto been 
devised in @vil society jhe, therefore, who 
ein justly be supposed capable of setting at 
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very severe nature, for a limited period 


[980 
nought such an obligation, upon any pres 
tence whatsoever, is not only unworthy of 
the privileges here contended for, but he is 
unfit for all social intercourse of every kind— 
j ctala sué tisdem sit tralthus—Harsh, and 
horrid, as the expression must sound in 
vour Jordships ears, he ought to be ex. 
terminated from the face of the earth ; 
or at Jeast he should be banished for 
lite to Botany Bay ; and even when arrived 
there he should be driven back into the sea ; 
—-for there is no den of thieves, no vang 
: Sete , eS 
ot robbers, no banditti so thoroughly nTO- 
fligate, and at the same time so devoid of 
common undersianding, as to admit that 
man a member of their community, upon 
whose fidelity to his engagements no reliance 
cun be placed even for a single hour.—] 
come now to the second Objection ; my 
answer to which will be very short. Civil 
and Military Appointments, are it seems, 
matters of favour, not of right, and therefore 
the Catholics have no just cause to complain 
that they are excluded from them. 1 can 
hardly, my lords, conceive any man in 
earnest who regards this distinction as ap- 
plicable to the present case, because no one 
pleads for an abstract right to these situations, 
but for a capacity of holding them : no one 
contends for the absolute possession of civil, 
and military offices, but for equal eligibility 
to them, and having endeavoured to prove, 
that all men are equally eligible, who give 
to the government under which they live, 
such a security, upon oath, for their con- 
duct.as subjects, as that government itself 
presclibes, and who maintain no opinions 
destructive of moral obligation cr subver- 
sive of civil society, I shall ouly add here, 
that they are so considered to be, in almost 
all the governments of Europe and over the 
whole continent of America : and I should 
be sorry to see England the last to follow so 
good an example, ‘* But it is inexpedient,” 
we are told, ‘ to repeal statutes, which 
‘“ were passed with much deliberation, and 
‘ are considered by many as the buiwarks 
‘of the constitution in church and state. 
How long, my lords, it may be thought eX 
pedient, or necessary, that the remaining 
part of these restrictive disqualifying statutes 
should be enforced against the catholics, o¥ 
at what precise period their operation shall 
end, isa question not for a divine, but for 
statesmen and lawyers to decide. J may 
however be permitted to observe, that under 
any government, however free, though pe- 
culiar circumstances may perhaps call for 
statutes of a yery strict, and even of a 


lime, yet no wise statesman would, 1 
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wlio area ‘gu Hnted with the historv of the 
statutes here aliuded to, and of the times, in 
which they passed, will anticipate my ay 


" 
cation of this remark : the appucavion ot it 


dil- 


isindeed, made for me, by a very eminent 
lawyer, and a very ec rdial fries d ta the Kc- 
clesias‘ical, as well as to the Civil Constitu- 
tion of this realm. LPoas able writer observes, 
more than once in his Commentaries, that 
** whenever the period stall arrive, when 
“ the power of the Pope is weak and insig- 
““ mfieant, and there is no Pretender to the 
‘6 throne, that then will be the ti:ne to grant 
“ foll indalevence to the ecatholies ‘That 
time, my lords, is now come ; there is no 
Pretenter toche throne ; and with respect 
to the Papal Power, not a single person pre- 
sent, apprehends, Lamthoroughly persuaded, 
any danger from it;—in truth that ence 
gigantic power—macn? stat nominis umbtra 
Where, then. can be 


. ' - 
—and nothing more. 
' Petite n 


’ 


the objection to granting the 
of the Catholics of Treland? A> Pen- 
tion) founded om tbe immutable princi- 
ples of reason and of justice; a Petition 
also) which worldly policy loudly calls 
upon us to aceede to in the present very 
serious crisis—a crisis which demands the 
union of the wise and brave of every descrip- 
tion and of every denomination; that cor- 
dial union, [ mean, which is most assuredly 
the best support, and indeed the only secure 
bulwark of every government upon earth. 
It is annecessary to add, that an union of 
this kind, can be obtained only by confidence 
and conciliation: but, if worldly policy did 
pot thus loudly call upon us, a principle of 
gratitude shonid lead us to pay all the atten- 


tion in our power to these numerous toyal 


and respectable petitioners, to whom we are 
in a great measure indebted, for the noblest 
monument of wisdom and beneficence com- 
bined, which modern times have seen: | 
mean the union of Ireland with England, au 
union, which without their cordial co-opera- 
tion, could never have been effected.———In 
reply to these observations, which appear 
to me to carry some weight with them; 
there are who maintain, that if there were no 
other objection the words of the Coronation 
Oath present an insuperable bar to the claims 
of the Catholics of Ireland. Of ail the ar- 
guments, my lords, which either principle 
or prejudice has suggested, or which imagi- 
nation has started, there is not one, which 
appears to me to rest upon so weak a founda- 
tion, as that which is built upon the words 
ef the coronation oath. This oath, as your 
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imagine, wish those statntes to remain. un- 
repealed, a moment after the circumstances 
whieh oecasto ed hem cesse to exist. Those 


lordsbips well know, underwent some alter- 
aiion at the period of the Revolution in 1688, 
at which period, that erect prince, Wilhan 


a’ ‘| rel * . — J ™ 
the Third, entered into the following solemn 
hrone of 


——‘* | will maintainthe laws 


+) t ’ | ry | } »* ‘ ‘ . . } } 

ke 1 rome twhen he ascet ded fiet 
this kingdom: 
< . ] . . 

oi God, the true profession of the (OS - 


} 


™ pel and the reformed protestant church 


established by law; and Iwill preserve to 


¢ the bishops and clergy of this realm, and 

to thechurches conimitted to thet charge, 

‘‘ all such rights and privileges as by law 
ul 


; 1} 
do Ol shall app Tham miogthem, of toany 


‘¢ of them.’ —If, my lords, even int ligent 
and honest men, were not sen eiumes dis- 
posed toad pt any mode of reasoning, how- 
ever weak, which coincides with their pre- 
conceived ideas upon a subject, it would be 
bo easy matter to find out, upon what prin- 
ciple of fair construction, the words which 
[ have just repeated trom the coronation oath, 
can be thought to militate aevainst the clatms 
of the Catholics of Ireland. It will not, [ 
trust, be sad, for | am sure it cannot be 
proved, that it is either repugnant to toe 
* Jaws of God,” or, tothe unconfined and be - 
nevolent tendency of the gospel, or to those 
liberal and enhghtened principles, upon 
which the Reformation was founded ; to ad- 
mit to situations of honour, or of profit in 
the state, men of talents and of virtue, to 
whom no objection can possibly be made, 
but their speculative opinions of merely a 
religious nature; nor can | conceive in wha 
manner * the rights and privileges of the 
** bishops and clergy of this realm, or of 
“ the churches committed to their charge,” 
can be affected by granting civil and military 
appointments, to men, cordially devoted to 
the civil constitution, and who have solemn 
ly declared wpon oath, that it is neither their 
intention, uor their wish, to injure of 
disturb the ecclesiastical. For my own 
part, my lords, as an individual clergy 
man of the church of England, sincerely 
attached to the establiched church and 
proud of the situation which I hold in it, I 
should be exceedingly sorry, if Leouldthink 
for a moment, that I possessed any rights, 
or privileges, jncompatible with the just 
claims of so many excellent subjects and 
conscientions fellow cliristians, Be it how- 
ever admitted, my Lords, that the words of 
the coronation oath, will bear the construc- 
tion which has been put upon them, I wish to 
ask, where was the objection drawn from 
this oath, when, in 1752, so many indul- 
encies Were wisely and justly granted to the 
catholics Of Ireland ? Indulgencies precisely 
of the sam- kind, though differing in degree, 
trom thes: which are now petitioned for. 
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on the rejection of the demand stated in my 


—But, I forbear to push this argument any 
further ; various considerations restrain me : 
and perhaps enough has been said, to prove, 
that the words of the coronation oath, have 
been unadvisedly and inconclusively brought 
forward, during the discussion of that im- 
portant question, which ‘has engaged the 
attention of the public for more than three 
years, I will now detain your Lordships no 
Jonger: indeed, I should not have presumed 
to intrude so long upon your patience, had I 
not thought it incumbent upon me, to assign 
the best reasons in my power, for diifering so 
widely from those around me, whose judg- 
ment [ respect, though I cannot implicitly 
bow to it, against the clearest conviction of 
my understanding and the best fcelings of 
my heart.” 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
American Sratres.—Mr, Rose’s Ultima- 
tum, dated Washington, March 17, 1808S. 
Sin, ——Being deeply impressed with the 
sense of his majesty’s anxiety, that full effect 
should be given to those views of justice and 
moderation, by which his conduct has been 
regulated throngh the whole of the unfortu 
nate transaction whence the present differ- 
ences have arisen; and of the disappoint- 
ment with which he would learn the trus- 
tration of his just and equitable purposes, I 
have felt it incumbent upon me, upon the 
receipt of the Jetter which you did me the 
honou: to address to me on the 3th instant, 
to apply anew to this matter the most ample 
and serious consideration. It is with the 
most painful sensations of regret, that I find 
myself, on the result of it, under the neces- 
sity of declining to enter into the terms of 
negociation which, by direction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, you therein offer. 
I do not feel myself competent, in the pre- 
sent instance, to depart from those instruc- 
tions which I stated in my letter of the 20th 
of Jan. last, and which preclade me from 
acceding to the condition thas proposed.—] 
should add, that I am absolutely prehibited 
from entering upon matters unconnected 
with the specific object Iam authorised to 
discuss, much less can I thus give any pledge 
concerning them. ‘Thecondition suggested, 
moreover, leads to the direct inference that 
the proclamation of the President of the U, 
States of the 3d of July, 1807, is maintained 
either a3 an equivalent for reparation for the 
time being, or as a compulsion to make it.— 
It is with the most profound regret, that J 
feel myself under the necessity of declaring 
that I am unable to act upon the terms thus 
proposed ; as it becomes my duty to inform 
ou, in conformily to my instructions, that 








former letter, on the part of his majesty, my 
mission is terminated. And his majesty’s 
government, in providing me with those in. 
structions, did not conceive that after the de- 
claration of his sentiments respecting the af- 
fair of the Chesapeake was made known ‘9 
the government, the state of any transacti, 1s 
pending or unterminated between the two 
nations, could justify the perseverance in the 
enforcement of the president’s proclamation, 
I can exercise no discretion on this point.— 
As on a former occasion | detailed, though 
minutely, the motives for that demand, on 
the part of his majesty, which I with so 
much concern learn to be deemed inadmis- 
sible by the government of the U. States; I 


should bere abstain from any exposition of 
them which visibly can have no further ef- 
fect upon the negociation, if I did not deem 
it essential that they should not be left under 
any misapprehension which I might be able 
toremove. I shall, therefore, take a short 
review of the transaction which has given 
rise to these discussions, in order the more 
correctly to determine the soundness of the 
principles upon which this demand is made. 
—Certain deserters from his majesty’s navy, 
many of them his natural-born subjects, hav- 
ing entered into the service of the U. States, 
were repeatedly and fruitlessly demanded by 
ihe Briti-h officers, of the recruiting officers 
of the U. States; but were retained in their 
new service. As it was a matter.of noto- 
riety that several of these deserters were on 
board the frigate of the U. States, the Che- 
sapeake, they were demanded of that frigate 
on the high seas, by his majesty’s ship Leo- 
pard, and all knowiedge of their presence on 
board being deuied, she was attacked, and 
four of them, one avowedly a native English- 
man, were taken out of her. Without be- 
ing deterred by the consideration of how far 
circumstances, hostile in their nature, bad 
provoked, though they undoubtedly by no 
means justified, this act of the British offi- 
cer, his majesty’s government directed that 
a positive disavowal of the rights of search 
asserted in this case, and of the act of the 
British officer, as being authorised, and a 
promise of reparation, should be conveyed to 
the American minister in London, before he 
had made any representation by order of the 
U. States. —This disavowal, made on the ad 
of Aug. last, was transmitted by him to his 
government, before the 6th of that month ; 
but before Mr. Munroe had received his oF 
ders to demand reparation, his majesty learnt, 
with what surprise it is needless to aie! 
upon, that the president of the U. States ha 
interdicted, by proclamation bearing date the 
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2d of July, 1807, the entry of all their ports 
tothe whole of his navy ; 
certainly increased, when in the letter deli- 
vered by that minister to require redress for 
the wrong, although it went into details un- 
connected with it, not only no concern was 
expressed on the part of the U. States, at 
having felt themselves compelled to enact 
measures of so much inj ry and indignity 
towards a friendly power, but no mention 
was made of the causes of such measures 
being resorted to, or even of the fact of their 
having been adopted. In addition to the 
embarrassment arising from these circom- 
stances, and the insufhciency ef the explana- 
fions subsequently given to Mr. Canning, 
the introduction of a subject foreign to that 
otf the compiaint, became the main impedi- 
ment tothe success of the discussion which 
took place in London. When I had the 
honour to open the negociation with you, 
Sir, as I had learnt that the proclamation 
was still in force, it became my duty, con- 
formably to my instructions, to require its 
recall, as a preliminary to further discussion ; 
had it not been in force, | was not ordered to 
have taken it into consideration in the ad- 
justment of reparation; and it was consider- 
ed as hardly possible that it shoul! not have 
been recalled immediately upon the know- 
ledge of his majesty’s disavowal of the at- 
tack upon the Chesapeake, as an uneutho- 
rised act. But his majesty cou'd not suffer the 
negociation to be carried on, in his behalf, 
under an interdict, which, even if justifiable 
in the first moments of irritation, cannot be 
continued after the declaration of his majes- 
ty’s sentiments upon the transaction, except 
in the spirit of hostility. ——It might have 
been fairly contended, that in the first in- 
stance, the exercise of an act of power, be- 
fore reparation was refused unduly pro- 
tracted, was incompatible with the purposes 
and essence of pacific negociation, and with 
a demand of redress through that channel ; 
but such have been his majesty’s conciliatory 
views, that this argument has not been in- 
sisted on, although it wight now be the more 
forcibly urged, as it appears that the govern- 
ment of the U. States was from the first sen- 
sible that, even had hostility been meditated 
by the British government, it would not have 
commenced it in suchamanner. But the 
exception taken is to the enforcement con- 
tinued up to the preseut time, of measures 
higaly unfriendly in their tendency, persisted 
in, not ouly after the disavowal in question, 
the promise of the profter of suitable repara 
tion, and the renewed assurances of his ma- 
jesty’s atnicable dispositions, but after secu- 
ritv has been given in a public instrament 


this surprise was 
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bearing cate of the 10th of Oct. 1807, that 
the claim to the seizure of deserters trom the 
national ships of other powers, € annot agvain 
be brought forward by his majesty’s naval 
oflicers, it is unnecessa ry to dwell upon the 
injury and indignity to which his ma jesty's 
service is exposed, both as touching the 
freedom and security of correspondence of 
his agents, and accredited ministers in the 
U. States, or as resulting from a measure, 
which, in time of war, excludes the whole of 
his navy from all their ports; which ports 
are Comp letely open to the fleets of his ene- 
mies. It will be suilicient to observe, that 
even where exemptions from it are granted, 
they are made si bject to such conditions, 
that of the tbdree last British ships of war, 
which have entered these ports upon pad lic 
business, two of them, his majesty’s ship 
Statira, having on board a minister sent out 
for the adjustment of the present diflerences 
anda schooner be: ing disp: iiches, in conse. 
quence ¢ f their inability to procure pilots, 
vere obliged to enter their waters without 
such assistance, and were exposed to consi- 
derable danger. Great Britain, by the forms 
established, — repair the wrongs commit- 
ted, even to the sati isfi iction of the U. Stat 5, 
no otherwise than by the channel of nego- 
ciation; yet she avowed distinctly, that 
wrong was committed, and that she was 
ready to make reparation; it cannot there- 
fore be contended, that the unavoidable de- 
lay of actual reparation subjected her to the 
imputation of persisting in an aggression, 
which was disclaimed from the first; if this 
is true, however much she will regret any 
impediment in the adjustment of a difference 
in which the feelings of this nation are so 
materially interested, can she, consistently 
with a due care of her own honour and inte- 
reste, allow it to be concluded ow her part 
under an adherence to a conduct, which has 
a decided character of enmity in the proceed- 
ings held towards her by the other party ?— 
I know not in what view the perseverance 
in the president's proclamation, up to this 
moment, can be considered, but in that of a 
measure of retaliation; or of self-assumed 
reparation; or of a measure intended to 
compel reparation; unless it be that which, 
if i rightly understand you define it to be, a 
measure o! prec dation. —If, when a wrong is 
committed, ret aliation is instantly re aude to 
by the injared party, the door to pacific ad- 
yuste nent i is closed, an id the means of recon- 
ciliation precluded. The right to demand 
reparation is inc compatible with the assump 
tion of it.—When parties are in a state of 
mutual hostit ility, they are so far on a footing, 
sud as such they may treat. But a party dis- 
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claiming every unfriendly intention and 
giving unequivocal proofs of an amicable 
disposition, cannot be expected to treat with 
another, Whose conduct towards it has the 
direct effects of actual hostility. If then, 
the enforcement of the president's proclama- 
tion, up to the present moment, is a measure 
of self-assumed reparation, it is directly re- 
pugnant to the spirit and fact of amicable ne- 
gociation ; if it isa measure to compel repa- 
ration, its equally so; and by the perseve- 
rance in it, G. Britain is dispensed with the 
duty of profiering redress. But if it is a 
Measure of precaution, in order to secure re- 
piration, or in order tocompel it, it falls | 
under the objections J have stated. If it tsa 


O85 
| they were upon, and in consequence of an 


interdict, which bad they been regardless of 


‘ their duties towards a state in amity with 

their sovereign, and had they not carefully 
repressed the fe elings its tone and language 
had a direct tendency to provoke in ihem, 
would have rather excited than averted the 
evils it was stated to be intended to prevent ; 
were they regardtul of these duties, it was 
unnecessary, Had they felt themselves 
obiiged completely to evacuate the waters of 
the U. States, especially while an enemy's 
squadron was harboured in them, they could 
have done it; but ender the admission of 
hostde compulsion, and under such compul- 





precaution adopted as a guard against acts of 
violence apprehended on the part of his ma- 
jesty’s naval officers, it surely cannct be con- 
sidered as betng as effectual a security as that 
arising from the renewed assurances of his 
majesty’s triendly disposition, which imply a 
due observance of the rights of nations with 
which Great Britain is in amity, by all per- 


sons holding authority under his majesty’s 
government from the disavowal of the pre- 
tension of the search of national ships, and 
from the further assurance of that disavow- 
al, given in bis majesty’s proclamation of the 
VOth of Oct. last. Neither under these con- 
current circumstances can the plea of neces- 


sion carried into full effect, bis majesty could 
not have dissembled the extent of the injury 
received.— In the severe! cases adduced. in 
which G. Britain required certain prelimina- 
res, previously to entering into negociation, 
she regula'ed her conduct by the same prin- 
ciples to which she now adheres ; and re- 
fused, whilst no hostility was exbibited on 
er part, to treat with powers, whose pro- 
ceedings denoted it towards her; and who 
maintained their right in what they had as- 
sumed. From the consideration thus af- 
forded, I trust that neither the order ot rea- 
son, or that of usage, are in contradiciton to 
the demand | have urged, nor am | aware 
how the order of time opposes the revocation 








sity be matntained ; and if such a proceeding 
has not the plea Ol necessity, it assumes the | 
character of aggression, If these concurrent | 
securiiies against such an apprehension have 
any value. the necessity no longer exists; if 
they have no value, negociation cannot be 
attempted, as the basis upon which rests the 
mutual conndence of the two parties would 
be wholly wanting.—-From the moment at- 
ter the untortunate offair of the Chesapeake, 
that his mejeste’s naval commanders in these 


avaters bad ascertained that they were sate 
from the effervescences of that popular tury 


under which the most glaring outrages were | 
committed, and by which they were natural- 
ly led to the supposition that they were ob 

jects of particular hostility , and that a state of 
war against them, requiring precautions on 


their part, had commenced, no conduct has 
been imputed to them, which could vindi- 
cate the necessity of mainta blag in toree the 
presideut’s proclamatiou.—Sisce that time 
sich of those officers as have been necessi- 
tated by the circumstances of the war to re- 
main in these waters, have held no commu- 
nication with the shore, excep* in an in 
stance too rifling to dwell upou, and instante 





ly disavowed by the commanding otticer ; 
and they have acquiesced quietly in various 
ptivalious, highly prejudicial to the service 


| 
j 


in the first instance of that act, which affects 
injurionsly one of the parties, end is sti 
avowed by the other —The subject is thus 
presented to you, Sir, in the Jight in which it 
was natural that it should offer itselt to his 
majesty’s government. It certainly con- 
ceived the president’s proclamation to rest 
chiefly and most materially opon the attack 
made upon the frigate of ihe U. States, the 
Chesapeake, by lis majesty’s ship I eopard, 
although other topics were adduced as acces- 
saries. In this apprehension i may be held 
to have been sutlicienily warranted by the 
precisetime at which, and the circumstances 
under which it was issaed, and by tts whole 
context; and the more so as the impulse 
inder which, it was drawn up appears to 
ave been so sudden as to have precluded a 
due examination of all the grounds ot allega- 
tion cantained in it. And here I beg leave 
to assure you, that with respect to the spit 
aud tone of that instrument, it would be 
highly satisfactory to me, if I could feel my- 
self justified in expressing, on the part of hus 
majesty, any degree of coincidence with . 
op:nions you have announced, of 8 hen tus 
appealed to, and making every allowance for 
the irritation of the momeut, | cotld so 

ble the extreme surprise experienced by ? 
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that demand, should bave issued an edict, 
directing measures Of injury very dispropor- 
tionate to what it knew was an unauthorised 
ottence, and both in its terms and its pur- 
port so injurious to the government to w hich 
that demand was to be addresse -d, and tend- 
ms to call forth in both nations the feelings 
der which a friendly adjustment would be 
the most difficult. But if, as [learn trom 
you, Sir, the proclamation rests substantially 
upon other causes, it is then peculiarly to be 
reeretted, that, together with the demand 
fur redress made in Sept. last, the govern- 
ment of the U. States did not thiak tit to of- 
fer a negociation or an explanation of so 
momentous a measure, or to declare that its 
recal] must be mere or less connected with 
the adjustment of other alledged wrongs. 
Neither did it think necessary to return any 
answer to the remonstrance given in by lis 
majesty’s envoy at Washington, on the 13th 
July, 1807, in which be rej 
he considered that interdiction to be so un- 
frie ndly in its ob ject, and s« peda mous tn its 
consequences to bis m. i ‘sty 5 inicrests, t that 
he could not refrain from expressing the 
most sincere regret, that it ever should have 
been issued, and most earnestly de; 
its being enforced.” It could not be sup 
posed that a circumstance of so great weight 
could be overlooked by his majesty's govero- 
ment, in determining the line of conduct to 
be held iu the negeciation; and as little 
could it be expected to pass it over, wheo 
on the failure of the discussion with Mr. 
Munroe, it directed a special mission to be 
sent to the U. Siaies. It had the less reason 
tu imagine that any other grievances could be 
connected with that 
which I am empowered to negociate, as Mr, 
Munroe in bis letter to Mr. Canning of the 
29th of July last, had stated with respect to 
other subjects of remonstrance, that it was 
improper to mingle them with the present 
more serious cause of complaint ; an opinion 
towhich M.Canning declared his pertect assent 
in his letter to that minister of the 2d of the 
subsequent mont h; so that this act was left-as 
single and distinct, to be singly and distinctly 
considered. His majesty’s gov ernment there- 
fore could not, consistently with any view of 
the subject then before it, or indeed with the 
just object of my missien, direct or empower 
me to enters Lpon matters not connected 
with that of the Chesapeake ; and they could 
with the less propriety doit, as in order to 
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tion, even befere an amicable demand of re- 
yaration was made, and yet meaning tomake 
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have been, with few exceptions, 
restricted to the precise athair to be ne pocla- 
ted. With res pect the refore to those other 
causes of complaint, upon which you ipforna 
me that the president s proclamation rests, [ 
cannot be turnished with documents ena- 
bling me either to admit or to controvert 
those statements of grievance, foreign to the 
attack upon that ship, contained in your let- 
ter, or authorized to discuss the matters 
themselves, I shall theretore not allow 
myself to offer such comments as my pere 
sonal Knowleda > of some of those transac 

bons suggest to me, although their tendency 
would materially affect both the marked 
manner in Which these transactions are por- 
trayed, and the disadvantageous lights in 
which his majesty’s government is represent. 
ed to have acted respecting them.——l! am 
moreover led to the persuasion that my go- 
vernment will be the more easily able 
cue itself from ioculpation by the inferences 
arising trom passages in Mr. Munroe's letters 
to Mr. Secretary Canning, 
Sept. last, that the diflerences uohappily 
subsisting between the two nations were 1a 
a train of adjustment.——It bis majesty has 
not permitted me toenter into the discussion 
of the search of neutral merchant ships for 
British seamen, together with the adjustment 
of the amount of reparation for the aitack 
upon the Chesapeake, it was in no wise with 
a view of precluding the further agitation of 
that question at a suitable time; but it was 
that the negociation might be relieved from 
the embarrassment arising from the connex - 
ion of the present matter with the one so fo- 
reign to it, and as it was but too weil known, 

su difficult to be adjusted, of a right distinet- 
ly disclaimed, with one which G. Britaia has 
at all tinve asserted, of entorcing ber claim 
to the services of her natural-born subjects, 
when found on board merchant vessels of 
other nations; aclains which she founds in 
that principle of universal law, which gives 
to the state the right of requiring the aid and 
assistance of her native citizens. ‘The recur- 
rence, therefore, to that course of negocia- 
tion, which bad been originally settled be- 
tween Mr. Secretary Canning and Mr.Mon- 

roe, and which had alone been broken in 
upon by the orders subsequently received by 
that minister, can only be considered as a ree 
suinption of that course of things which G, 
Brita.o strenuously contended there was no 
ground to depart from, I may observe that 
this purpose might have been effected with- 
out the intervention of a special miuister.— 
It will be in your recollection, Sir, that in 
our first interview, I stated the condition 
which makes the sulject of the present let- 
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trusted that the exposition winch [| added to ! 


ter, before I was informed by you that the 
president of the U, States would consent to 
the separation of the two subjects—I had 


my letter of the 25th of Jan., to the verbal 


explanation | had before oftered, of the | 


gro nds of his majesty’s demand, was both 
in its purport, and in the terins in which it 
was couched, such as to prevent a suspicion 
that they were in their intention dercgatory 
to the honour, or calculated to wound the 
just sensibility of the naticn. I may add, 
that such a supposition could not be recon- 
ciled with the various ostensible and unequi- 
vocal demonstrations of his majesty’s good 
faith and anxiety, that this transaction sheuld 
be brought to an amicable termination, 
which were exhibited even prior to any re- 
monsirances on the part, or by order of this 


government. ‘lhe other topics which [ felt 


myself authorized to advance in that letter, 
in illustration of that amicable disposition on 
the part of the King, were brought forward 
from the conviction I entertained that they 
must be of a nature to be satisfactory to this 
government, and therefore such as it was 
particularly my duty to enforce, but not 
with a view to rest upon them the right to 
advance the claim which I have stated. — I 
may here remark, it is obvious that far from 
requiring that the first step towards an ar- 
rangement of reparation should be taken by 
the U.States, G. Britain has already made 
them openly and distinctly: they are indu- 
bitable testimonies to the respect borne and 
decidedly marked by G. Britain, to the ties 
of amity subsisting between the two nations, 
and of her cordial desire to maintain them 
unimpaired: and as such alone they were 
urged.—As his majesty would have derived 
sincere satisfaction trom the evidence of cor- 
responding feelings on the part of the U. 
States, so it would be the more painful for 
me to dwell upon a series of insults and me- 
naces, which without any provocation or 
warlike preparation on the part of G. Bri- 
tain, have been for months accumulated up- 
on her through the U. States, and but too 
frequently from quarters whose authority 
necessarily and powerfullycommanded atten- 
tion.—I ought perhaps to apologize for ad- 
verting to an incidental expression in your 
letter, if I did not think it right to remove 
any ambiguity respecting the nature of the 
claim which G. Britain maintained to her 
seainen, native citizens of the realm, who 
have deserted from her service to that of 
other powers: it is, that on demand they 
shall be discharged forthwith, and conse- 
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quently, they shall instantly be freed from 
their newly contracted obligations.—Before 
I close this letter, allow me to state to you, 
Sir, that I have felt it my duty to transmit 
to his majesty’s government, the €Xposition 
contained in your letter of the 5th inst of 
the various demands on the honour and good 
faith of G. Britain, on which the complaint 
is made, that satisfaction has not been af- 
forded to the U. States, and on which, con- 
jointly with the afiair of the Chesapeake, 
you informed me that the proclamation of 
the president of the U. States of the 2d of 
July, 1807, is founded. It will be for his 
majesty’s government to determine, on the 
part of G. Britain, whether any and what 
obligations remain to be fulfilled by her— 
whether any denial or such protraction of re- 
dress have occurred on her part, as to render 
necessary or jtistifiable the perseverance in 
an edict, which, when not necessary or jus- 
tifiable, assumes a character of aggression ? 
And whether on the result of these conside- 
rations, the present negociation can be re- 
sumed on the part of his majesty, with a due 
regard for his own bosour, or with a pros- 
pect of a more successful termination. i 
have the honour to be, &c. (Signed) G. 
H. Rose, 








FRANCE AND AMERICA. Letter of MM. 
Champagny, to Gen. Armstrong, dated 
Paris, Jan. 15, 1808. 

Sir, The different notes which you 
have done me the honour to address to me 
have been laid before his Majesty ——The 
proceedings of England towards all govern- 
ments are so contrary to the law of nations, 
and to all the rules constantly observed even 
among enemies, that no recourse against this 
power is any longer to be found in the ordi- 
nary means of repression. In order to an- 
noy her, it is become necessary to turn 
against her the arms which she makes use 
of herself; and if transient inconveniences 
result therefrom, it is to her alone they are 
to be imputed. Since England respects no 
laws, how could they be respected with re- 
gard to her? The maritime laws which she 
violates, ought they still to be a protection fo 
her? And if some powers tolerate the 1n- 
fractions committed on their independence, 
could they have the right to require, that 
France alene should restrain herself within 
limits which her enemy has every where 
overleaped ?—The United States, more than 
any other power, have to complain of me 
aggressions of England, 

(To be continued ) 
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